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umbilicus by two needles at right angles, and to wind the thread tightly under¬ 
neath them. 

The various diseases incident to childhood are treated by Dr. Condie at length, 
and he gives us the most recent information upon these important topics. 

We cannot too highly recommend the work of Dr. Condie to the profession. 
It stands at the head of similar works in this country, being remarkable for its 
great accuracy and fulness, and the clearness and precision of its therapeutical 
directions. The author’s familiarity with the German language has enabled 
him to avail himself of the best German authorities; and the frequent reference 
to them, as before remarked, adds much to the value of the work. E. II. 


Art. XVIII. — Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania 

at its Annual Session, held in the City of Philadelphia, May, 1853. Vol. III. 

Published by the Society. Philadelphia, 1853: 8vo. pp. 126, 

The present volume of Transactions of the State Medical Society of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, by no means equals in interest either of the two preceding. The reports 
it embraces are less full, and the facts detailed in them have a less important 
bearing. This, however, has not originated so much in a foiling off in the zeal 
and industry of the several county societies from which these reports emanate, 
as in an actual want of materials for their preparation. Restricted to a history 
of the diseases that have prevailed during the period immediately preceding their 
presentation, and the relation of these to the topographical peculiarities of the 
districts of country, and to the meteorological condition of the seasons in which 
they occurred, the reports must necessarily vary from year to year, in interest 
and importance, according to the character and extent of the diseases that an¬ 
nually prevail. During the year, terminating in May, 1853, to the medical history 
of which the reports in the present volume of Transactions refer, the entire 
State enjoyed an unusual share of health. While there was an almost entire 
absence of any serious or extensive epidemic, even the ordinary endemic mala¬ 
dies of the different sections of the State appear to have prevailed to a much 
less extent, and in a much milder form than usual. There was, consequently, 
but little to communicate in the reports from the several counties—no opportu¬ 
nity being afforded, amid the general exemption from disease of the community 
at large, of recording observations calculated to increase our knowledge of the 
character and nature of disease, or of the means adapted to its prevention, 
mitigation, or cure. 

We do not regret, however, that the reports before us have been made and 
published—meagre and devoid of interest though they be. Independently of 
the importance we attach to a regular succession of medical reports from every 
section of the United States, we are not certain but that light may be thrown 
upon the etiology of disease by the medical history of the most healthy years 
and localities, if due care be taken to record faithfully and minutely their me¬ 
teorological peculiarities. We should desire to see a more complete series of 
reports than has yet been made, from every county in our State, embodying the 
experience of the several practitioners within its limits in reference, not merely 
to those maladies occurring, often at long intervals, as epidemics, but to those, 
also, which are endemic to their localities, or which arc strictly sporadic in their 
character. 

In the volume before us, the Address of Dr. Corson, delivered by him as 
President of the Society, at the opening of its late session, occupies a prominent 
position. It is a well-written production, somewhat discursive in its topics; 
embodying an expression of the writer’s “ thoughts on those subjects likely to 
occupy the attention of the Society, or which seemed to him appropriate topics 
for consideration.’’ 

After a brief and very appropriate allusion to those members of the Society 
who had died since the preceding annual seesion, Dr. Corson presents an ad- 
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mirable summary of the leading objects of the Society—which, as it presents at 
once a fair exposition of the true motives which should lead to an encouragement 
of medical organization, and of the good thence resulting, we take pleasure in 
laying before our readers:— 

“ The Society,” Dr. Corson remarks, “ was organized for the purpose of ad¬ 
vancing medical science—to increase our knowledge of the laws of health, the 
causes of disease, and the modes of cure. If we had met only to advance our 
own interests; to lay plans by which we could receive greater compensation for 
our services, and rid ourselves of the toil and responsibility consequent to a 
faithful performance of duty, we would have been justified by the example of 
those engaged in other business pursuits. But I trust we have a higher and 
nobler object—self-aggrandizement has no place among the aims of this Asso¬ 
ciation. The honour, humanity, and philanthropy, that have always character¬ 
ized the medical profession, still animate its members, and invite to exertions 
for the benefit of our race. We come only that we may bring together the 
stores of facts and observations of the past year, that we may compare them 
with those which have accumulated from the foundations of the world, in order 
to draw instruction therefrom. We of the country come herewith high hope— 
we look with confidence for instruction to those who, with a benevolence and 
self-sacrifice honourable to human nature, gratuitously bestow their daily 
labour upon the unfortunates who fill the great charities with thousands of pa¬ 
tients afflicted with every variety of disease; and to those who, night and day, 
thread the streets and alleys of this great city and minister to the wants of the 
sick. Your great medical attainments, your well-formed habits of observation, 
your long and varied experience, eminently qualify you to bestow lessons of 
wisdom. For the much we receive, we bring to you the history of diseases as 
they appear throughout the State. The reports of the County Societies inform 
you of the cause, progress, and duration of epidemics—the circumstances by 
which they are modified, the class of persons most liable to be affected, and the 
various modes of relief which have been practised. They point out the diseases 
which prevail along rivers or in deep valleys—which prefer to range across 
mountain districts, or limestone regions, or gravelly soils—they present you 
with accurate geological maps, and mark the diseases which prevail in each 
formation. By them, you discover at a glance the immunity from, or liability 
to disease of the coal or iron-ore miner, who plies his work down in the deep, 
dark, damp mine, or of the delicate child, who, from morn till night, breathes 
the cottony atmosphere of the factory, or of the farmers and mechanics who 
enjoy the high privilege of good and wholesome food and abundant exercise in 
the open air. It is thus to interchange knowledge that we have come together 
—but not for ourselves. It is that we may return to our homes, to labour again 
with new and better means of relieving those who apply to us for relief. This 
association of physicians was too long delayed. During the long years that we 
stood aloof from each other, deep injuries were inflicted on the profession by 
the hostility of its members. Every blow struck at each other tarnished the 
character and lessened the respectability of our noble calling. If our profes¬ 
sion has been dragged from the height which the world once accorded to it, it 
was our own fault. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand,’ is as true 
now as when uttered eighteen centuries ago.” 

After pointing out the good which, in his opinion, the profession may derive 
from the opposition of medical quacks and impostors, and the useful lessons it 
may learn from the reckless or futile plans of treatment pursued by the several 
classes of empirics, Dr. Corson proceeds to discuss the importance of chemistry 
to the physician, and to the necessity of giving to it a more prominent position 
in our courses of medical instruction, and of insisting upon a knowledge of it 
as an essential prerequisite to admission to the doctorate. In all his views 
upon this important subject we fully concur. 

The next subject noticed in the address of Dr. Corson is that of the preliminary 
education of those who intend to engage in the study of medicine. 

“Physicians in the country,” says the doctor, “ have been urged to be very 
careful in the admission of students into their offices; to take only those who 
are of good character, who have some knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
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guages, and who, in short, come up.to a standard fixed by the American Medical 
Association. No one can be more anxious than myself, that all who commence 
the study of medicine should have a preliminary education even greater than 
that recommended ; but whilst those upon whom rests the obligation to reject 
all who are not properly prepared to perform the duties which belong to the 
physician forget their obligations, and set at defiance their responsibilities, by 
giving a diploma to those grossly ignorant of several important branches of 
medical science, we may well be excused for permitting the meritorious and 
aspiring boy, ignorant though he be of Latin and Greek, but who has worked 
his way, through many difficulties, to a knowledge of that language which is 
spoken by twenty millions of American freemen; the language which first gave 
utterance to the ‘inalienable rights of man;’ the language of our common 
schools, our seminaries, and colleges; the language of the press, the bar, the 
pulpit, and the senate of his country; the language in which Shakspeare wrote, 
and Scott and Byron sung; the language which records the achievements of 
every science, the history of every tradition and revelation, from those contained 
in the rude hieroglyphics found in the monuments of Gizeh (and which date 
back 3893 years before the Christian era) down to the last fresh record of sci¬ 
entific discovery in the middle of the nineteenth century—I say, we may be 
excused for permitting the youth who has made himself acquainted with this 
language, to enter our office, and contend, with whatever disadvantage of start, 
with his more learned competitor for the highest honours of the profession. 
Shall we judge him without trial?” 

All this is very true. An individual who has received a good English edu¬ 
cation, if in all other respects qualified, need not be rejected as a student of 
medicine. No one ever pretended that a knowledge of Greek and Latin was 
absolutely necessary to enable the student to acquire a knowledge of medicine, 
or to apply that knowledge, when subsequently he enters upon the active duties 
of the profession, to the investigation of disease, with the view to its prevention 
and cure. A sound classical education is unquestionably desirable in a phy¬ 
sician, as well from its own intrinsic value, as to enable its possessor to take his 

B r rank among men of science and learning, as a member of a liberal pro- 
n. But while we are willing to admit that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is not essential to the physician, we are somewhat fearful that the re¬ 
marks of Dr. Corson, which follow the passage just quoted, will be misconstrued 
by some into a denial on his part of the necessity of even a good English edu¬ 
cation in those who would enter upon the study of medicine. 

After mentioning a few of those who have risen to eminence as men of science, 
and in the ranks of our profession, without the advantages of early education, 
Dr. Corson remarks:— 

“ It is useless to present more instances of men who have become eminent in 
this and other professions without the benefit of early education ; they abound 
in every profession and in every department of labour. Some men, whose pre¬ 
liminary education has been of the most desirable kind, are so mean, selfish, 
unkind, and avaricious, as wholly to unfit them for the sacred duties of the 
physician. Others, whose opportunities of improvement have been very limited, 
possess the genius and all the ennobling qualities which adorn the physician 
and the man. Let us then look to the general qualifications of the student. Let 
us incite him to a noble emulation of the studious and the worthy. With this 
our duty will end. And when he shall come finally before the assembled faculty, 
who are to judge of his fitness for the profession that he has chosen, it will be 
their duty—a solemn one, indeed—to test his qualifications to perform the most 
responsible duties that can possibly devolve upon any human being.” 

It is unquestionably true, that individuals of most limited education have en¬ 
tered upon the study of medicine; have mastered all the difficulties incident to 
an acquisition of its principles, and of the numerous facts upon which those 
principles are based, and, by their professional skill in the practice of their 
profession, and their success in enlarging the boundaries of the healing art, have 
given to their names a merited prominency upon the roll of distinguished phy¬ 
sicians. But this in no degree disproves the importance of a liberal pre¬ 
liminary education to the medical student. We admit—all must admit—that 
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they who are endowed by nature with the adequate mental power and energy 
may, by industry and perseverance, overcome early deficiencies of education, 
and, even with restricted opportunities for improvement, may outdistance 
others who, with inferior native talents and energy, have been reared from 
their earliest youth in schools and colleges. These individuals do not succeed, 
however, independently of education, but by its subsequent acquisition, with 
much toil and labour; all of which would have been saved them, and their on¬ 
ward progress in the attainment of knowledge and the investigation of truth 
facilitated, had they been afforded the proper opportunities for an adequate 
preliminary education in the outset. 

“Our County reports,” remarks Dr. C., “furnish some valuable facts for future 
generalization, but they may hereafter be of much greater value, if the attention 
of physicians can be specially directed to a few important subjects which have 
not yet found a place in our proceedings.” 

Among these subjects, an inquiry as to what are the diseases in which there 
exists a necessity for the employment of mercury as a curative agent, and into 
the possibility of substituting for it a less objectionable remedy of equal efficacy, 
is adduced. 

“Let the attention of the County Societies be directed to this subject. Ask 
them to report to our next meeting whether there are any diseases to the cure 
of which mercury is absolutely essential. If so, which they are; whether they 
have tried the remedies recommended in the place of calomel; and if so, with 
what results. The science of chemistry is furnishing us with a host of new and 
varied preparations. There may be found a safe and efficient substitute for 
mercury.” 

The inquiry here suggested is a legitimate, and, it may be, in the end, a pro¬ 
fitable one. For ourselves, we feel no desire to see mercury stricken from our 
list of remedies. It is admitted that, in common with every active article of 
the materia medica, its injudicious use has been productive of no small amount 
of evil; that even now it is often given in diseases where, to say the least, its 
remedial effects are extremely problematical; and that, even in those affections 
where it would appear to produce its best effects, it is often employed in doses 
much too large to be safo. Nay, farther, it is admitted that, in certain “ de¬ 
praved conditions of the system,” severe effects are liable to follow the use of 
mercury, “ in despite the utmost caution.” Still, in the face of all these ad¬ 
missions, our own experience has taught us that, while it ranks among our most 
important remedies, fulfilling with great certainty a wide range of important 
indications in the management of disease, it is, at the same time, when appro¬ 
priately and judiciously administered, as safe as any other of the active medicinal 
agents in common use. There can be no objection, certainly, to receive an 
adequate substitute fbr mercury, should such a one, perchance, be discovered; 
but, until then, we cannot admit the propriety of surrendering one of our most 
efficient remedies to the prejudices of the public, strengthened and fostered 
though these prejudices be by charlatans, in order to subserve their own selfish 
ends. 

The address of Dr. Corson closes with a forcible appeal to physicians to 
review their practices and opinions in reference to the use of alcoholic drinks 
as a beverage, and as a remedy in the treatment of disease. The subject is one 
of vast importance, in a moral, hygienic, and therapeutic point of view, and one 
which, “ as the conservators of the public health, as scientific practitioners, 
and as honest men,” we are bound to examine. In view of the evils entailed 
upon individuals, families, and communities by the abuse of alcoholic drinks, 
and of the facility with which their use, under any circumstances, creates an 
insatiable and uncontrollable thirst for them, it is incumbent upon the physician 
to ponder well his serious responsibility before recommending them to his 
patients as a necessary or beneficial stimulant during health, as a preventive 
of disease in unhealthy localities or seasons, or as a restorative during conva¬ 
lescence. 

The reports from the County Societies embraced in the present volume of 
Transactions, are thirteen in number, most of them very concise. 

Among the diseases of greatest frequency in various parts of Pennsylvania 
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during 1852, may be ranked erysipelas. In the report of the Berks County 
Medical Society, it is remarked that: “ Dr. P. G. Bertholet, of Oley, mention¬ 
ed, at our last County Society meeting, that he has met with much of phlegmo¬ 
nous erysipelas, and that several deaths took place, in his vicinity, from puer¬ 
peral fever.” 

In the report from the Chester County Medical Society, it is stated that: 
“ Drs. Pennypacker, Worthington, and Price speak of having seen a few cases 
of erysipelas of the head and face, at the commencement of the year; Dr. 
Pennypacker himself having just then recovered from an attack of it.” 

In the report of the Schuylkill County Society, Dr. Carpenter remarks :— 

“ Erysipelas has prevailed to some extent in the spring and fall, and, in my 
practice, has shown a great tendency to the phlegmonous form; sometimes, 
when neglected, running into a typhoid fever. 

“ The remedy which I have used, with the most marked success for the past 
three years, is the muriated tincture of iron. This, with saline laxatives and 
cooling drinks, I believe to be an invaluable remedy. Several of my medical 
friends, in this county, have also tried this plan of treatment, with a like bene¬ 
ficial result. 

“ External applications are of little or no value, until an altered condition 
of the capillary circulation is brought about; and, when this is effected, they 
are not required—the disease is overcome.” 

In Logan’s Valley, says the Blair County report, erysipelas made its appear¬ 
ance in January, but did not prevail extensively. In the same report, we are in¬ 
formed by Dr. J. I). Ross, that in Williamsburg, of Erysipelas, “Eight or nine 
cases occurred under his care during the year; more than half the cases were 
adults of various ages; the eruption occupying the face and sc.alp exclusively. 
The balance were children, the eruption occurring on the abdomen or extremi¬ 
ties. All recovered without anything worthy of notice, either in their progress 
or treatment. 

“ Three cases of puerperal fever came under our treatment, two of them very 
severe, although all recovered.” 

In the report of the Huntingdon County Society, Dr. J. C. Hirst observes : 
“During the latter part of the year, there seemed to be a strong tendency to 
erysipelas and affections of that type; fresh wounds, although trivial, were 
much disposed to assume an erysipelatous character. A few cases occurred 
without any visible exciting cause. I have not the least doubt but that a 
peculiar condition of atmosphere exists to such an extent as to predispose the 
system to the disease above mentioned.” 

In the report of the Cambria County Society, it is stated, that “ Erysipelas 
has been observed to appear more frequently in the sporadic form, ami not as 
an epidemic, and to assume an inflammatory character. During the past year, 
several cases occurred along the lino of the Portage Railroad, which readily 
yielded to the antiphlogistic treatment. 'The disease, generally, was confined 
to the head and face; and, as a local application, nothing appeared to produce 
so soothing an effect upon the patient as pieces of old muslin or linen, kept 
constantly smeared with lard, and laid over the inflamed surface. Tincture of 
iodine was also found very beneficial in some cases, and seemed to merit all 
the encomiums that have been uttered upon its use.” 

In the report of the Montgomery County Society, “ Dr. Poley mentions hav¬ 
ing treated ‘at least 100 cases of erysipelatous inflammation of the throat,' 
from February until the middle of June, none of which proved fatal. He says: 

‘ The inflammation was of a diffused character, extending over the whole of the 
throat; there was great difficulty of deglutition, but generally not much swell¬ 
ing; and there was nearly always a tendency to end in ulceration or mortifica¬ 
tion, in a few days after its commencement, in bad cases; although it rarely or 
perhaps never terminated in suppuration. I used the nitrate of silver from 
the beginning, as stated in speaking of the treatment of scarlet fever. I also 
allowed good nourishing diet—beef broth, chicken broth, milk, &c. I regard 
the nitrate of silver and turpentine as almost equivalent to specifics in this dis¬ 
ease, when properly employed.’ 

“A few cases of erysipelas are reported by Dr. Wm. Corson, in whose prac- 
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tice this disease made such terrible ravages in the winter of 1847 and the 
spring following. He met with but two fatal cases, and says that ‘ it showed 
but very little tendency to diffuse itself, and was not accompanied by puerperal 
fever, as it was in 1848.’ 

“ A terrible epidemic, however, of this disease prevailed along the north¬ 
eastern border of the county, principally in the practice of Dr. Geiger, from 
whose notes we learn that ‘ the first ease occurred on January 7, and the last 
on June 15. So closely did it resemble, in all its features, the epidemio just 
alluded to as having prevailed in the vicinity of Norristown in 1848, that the 
description of it in the Transactions of the State Society for 1851, will answer 
for this. 

“ Like it, it spared neither age, sex, nor condition ; and like it, too, it marked 
the parturient woman for its especial victim. Not a single woman, living 
within the range of the disease, who was delivered during its prevalence, 
escaped an attack. Out of the twenty-nine puerperal cases attacked, seven 
died. 

“ As a proof of its non-contagiousness, and that the physician does not com¬ 
municate it to those whom he may attend, I may mention that, during its pre¬ 
valence, I delivered quite a large number of women in that portion of my prac¬ 
tice where it did not exist, none of whom were affected; and that two patients, 
living in the infected district, who were attended by one of my students, Dr. 
Edwin Rottenstein, now of Berks County, who had not previously attended any 
persons labouring under it, were both attacked and both died. Another woman, 
who was'completely delivered (so as to require no attendance) before one of my 
pupils reached the house, was attacked with a violent chill soon after his 
entrance. This was followed by the usual symptoms of puerperal fever. On 
the third day erysipelas appeared, very slightly, on the surface; on the sixth 
she died. 

“ Besides these cases of puerperal fever, which were evidently erysipelatous, 
males were frequently attacked with symptoms indicating inflammatory dis¬ 
ease in the various internal organs, as the brain, lungs, heart, intestines, and 
their serous investments. That it was of an erysipelatous character, is proved 
by the fact that, not unfrequently, the blush made its appearance on the sur¬ 
face in the course of several days. When this occurred, it was always a favour¬ 
able sign; none of the cases died in which its eruption was well marked. 

“ Altogether, I attended one hundred-and twenty-eight eases, twenty-nine of 
which, as already stated, occurred in puerperal women. Of the remaining 
ninety-nine, fifty-six had the disease only externally, or in the throat, and 
forty-three were affected with symptoms of internal disease. None of the cases, 
which were affected on the surface only, died; whilst of the forty-three in 
which internal organs were involved, five perished. 

“ I cannot, of course, in so brief a communication, enter into any general 
details in regard to the treatment. Suffice it to say that early bleeding was 
usually indicated, and seemed to exert a more beneficial influence than any 
other remedies. Some cases, however, in which the pulse demanded it, and it 
had a fair trial, ran on to a fatal termination, evidently unchecked by it; but 
these were truly of a formidable nature. In some, the pulse was so low as to 
entirely preclude this treatment; these were often much benefited by-affecting 
the system with calomel; although this indication was not very easily fulfilled. 
Others, in which there were tolerably distinct remissions of febrile excitement, 
were treated with the best effects by sulphate of quinia—showing, almost con¬ 
clusively, that it is the remedy, in all remitting diseases, without regard to their 
nature. Turpentine, when the tongue assumed that peculiar condition now so 
well known, produced its usual good effects.” 

In regard to the influence of geological formation on the character of the 
prevailing diseases, the reports in the present volume afford us but few observa¬ 
tions from which any general conclusions can be safely drawn. Of dysen¬ 
tery, it is stated in the report from Delaware County, that “ the geological 
formation appears to have exerted but little influence over it; for though the 
alluvium was mostly clear, yet one district of it, which was exempt last year, 
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was visited during this to a very considerable extent; it also prevailed over 
both drift and primitive structures.” 

In the report from Lancaster County, we have the following statements:— 

‘‘Dysentery has been found most prevalent in the primary or slaty district. 
Dr. Stubbs, who practises in that section, writes that, in the little village of 
Fairfield, containing something over one hundred inhabitants, but four escaped 
the disease, which was of a mild typo, yielding readily to simple treatment; 
many cases not coming into the hands of the physician, the people resorting 
to the usual domestic remedies with success. The surrounding country, he 
states, was entirely exempt from the disease, and for its singular occurrence 
at that particular point, he could assign no special cause. 

“Respecting the declaration made in previous reports from some of the 
counties, that dysentery does not prevail upon the limestone formations, the 
Committee feel compelled to give their testimony against such opinion. In the 
city of Lancaster, and its vicinity, which is in the centre of the great limestone 
district, the disease is of frequent occurrence. In 1851, a most severe epidemic 
of the disease occurred, many cases of which terminated fatally. The disease 
was clearly of miasmatic origin, being wholly confined to such regions as are 
usually prone to the prevalence of remittent and intermittent fevers. The 
treatment necessary in many of the cases also proved that fact, as many would 
not yield until the influence of quinia was brought to bear upon them.” 

In the report from Blair County, Dr. Confer, of Logan’s Valley, says that— 

“Typhoid fever has prevailed at different periods during the whole year. It 
was epidemic during the winter and spring—subsiding somewhat during Janu¬ 
ary and April (at which times there was a general breaking-up of ice, and an 
increase of atmospheric heat), and disappearing in the latter part of May. 
Sporadic cases occurred in the summer and the beginning of the fall, and again 
during the winter. The disease was not observed by me on any but slate form¬ 
ations since I have first seen it; and whenever it was epidemic, I found the land 
rough, spouting, moist, or swampy, and the thermojneter low.” 

In the report from Huntingdon County, we have the statements of Drs. J. T. 
McVey, and M. Miller. According to the first, “ Dysentery of a low type pre¬ 
vailed a few miles south of this during the months of July and August, four out 
of ten cases having a fatal termination. All these were located on a limestone 
formation, using limestone water generally; no cases occurred on any other 
formation in this locality during the year, to my knowledge. The only thing 
differing in the treatment of those cases from the usual course was in a female, 
aged thirty-three ; when, after all the usual remedies had been used with but 
temporary relief for seven weeks, she was relieved and restored to health as if 
by magic, by an occasional dose of acetate of morphia and electro-magnetism 
freely applied.” 

Dr. M. Miller remarks: “ About the first of October, a few cases of dysentery 
came under my care, but they presented nothing contagious in their character. 
The geological formation on which they occurred was the slate ; yet I am not 
prepared to say that dysentery, in this Valley, has been found more frequently 
on that formation than on any other, some of the worst cases having occurred 
on a limestone formation during an epidemic in this Valley a few years ago.” 

The report from this County concludes as follows:— 

“ It remains to add, relative to the influence which different formations of soil 
mag exert upon constitution and disease, that last year’s experience has not 
thrown any more light upon the subject; nothing positive can as yet be stated, 
and the results of inquiry have proved too contradictory. The hilliness of the 
country, the smallness of the valleys, and the short continuation of the same 
kind of soil, are obstacles which, as yet, have prevented us from arriving at any 
decided conclusions or important truths in that respect. We have a geological 
map in preparation, and it is hoped that by its aid we may be enabled soon to 
contribute, with our experience, to the discoveries which are being made now 
eyerywhere on that important and interesting subject.” 

In the report from Montgomery County, the following remark occurs:— 

“ Dysentery prevailed to a trifling extent. Dr. Beaver reports twenty-sever 
cases, and Dr. Hiram Corson nineteen, all of which recovered. Dr. Corson’i 
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patients all lived in the Limestone Valley, where the water that is drank is of 
course impregnated with the calcareous deposits of the soil.” 

Dr. Carpenter, of Pottsville, in the Report from Schuylkill County, re¬ 
marks r— 

“ The influence of altitude upon the production or modification of diseases is 
a subject of much interest and importance, and it was my intention to have 
presented to this Society some facts and deductions of practical value in rela¬ 
tion to the management of certain affections of the chest. Want of time, and 
other reasons not necessary to mention, will prevent me from saying more upon 
this subject, than that I have come to the conclusion, from the examinations I 
have made, and from facts that I have obtained, that, within certain limits , a 
high locality, with its consequent rarefied atmosphere, is conducive to a healthy 
state of the lungs, as well as to an expansion of the chest, and an increased 
capacity for the inhalation of air. 

“At our next annual meeting I hope to present the subject to the Society 
more fully, and in a better form. At present, I merely suggest it for their 
consideration.” 

A map of altitudes is appended, to give an idea of the different elevations 
along some of the principal river-courses and lines of railroad in Schuylkill 
County, with some statistics as applied to rapid or sluggish descent of water in 
different rivers. 

A very interesting paper on vaccination, smallpox, and varioloid is furnished 
by Dr. Gemmill, of Alexandria, Huntingdon County. In the employment of 
what was recommended to him as pure vaccine matter, Dr. Gemmill was unfor¬ 
tunate enough to communicate, by its insertion in the arm of several children, 
genuine smallpox. From a close examination of the details given of the several 
cases in which this matter was used, we are strongly inclined to believe that 
the scab employed in the first instance was variolous. During a practice of 
over thirty-six years, including six in which we held the situation of vaccine 
physician to a populous district, we have seen great irregularity in the progress 
of the arm after vaccination, and various anomalous eruptions upon the skin, in 
cases in which impure or deteriorated vaccine virus had been employed ; but 
in no instance whatever have we known any affection, that could with propriety 
be denominated genuine variola, to occur, unless smallpox matter had been ac¬ 
cidentally or intentionally employed. We trust that, in the information the 
Committee on Vaccination and Smallpox, appointed at the last meeting of the 
State Society, shall succeed in collecting, will be embodied the experience of 
the leading physicians of our State, in reference to this particular point. 


Art. XIX.— A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Sen-ices of Daniel Drake, 
M. D. Delivered, by Request, before the Faculty and Medical Students of the 
University of Louisville, January 27,1853. By S. D. Gross, M. D. 8vo. pp. 92. 
A Biographical Notice of Daniel Drake, M. D., of Cincinnati. Prepared hv Ap¬ 
pointment of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. By Charles D. 
Meigs, M. D., Vice-President of the College. Read at the Meeting, July, 
1853. 8vo. pp. 38. 

Dr. Meigs, in referring to the custom of the College of Physicians of Phila¬ 
delphia, to direct a memoir to be presented of every departed fellow and asso¬ 
ciate, very justly remarks, that “this custom holds out to each living member 
of the institution a warning and invitation to consider what manner of record 
shall be made as to him, and to ponder upon that course of life which may best 
secure for him an honourable remembrance on the one hand, or, on the other, 
leave him to depart from your midst, conscious that he has neither contributed 
nor attempted anything for the increase of the talent he had received, as a sacred 
trust, out of that great inheritance we have, in common, derived from the whole 
history of our philosophy and our art.” 



